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Abby Scott Baker 
| | rominent member of the National Woman's Party, who has recently returned 
| to her home in Washington, D. C., after an absence of several months spent 
| abroad studying the Feminist movement. Mrs. Baker is one of the most | 
: gifted speakers in the Woman's Party, and has a splendid record of achieve- 
| ment in connection with the suffrage campaign. 
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‘Husband's Approval Needed 


S a result of the stranding of about 

seventy members of a musical com- 
edy company, brought to Havana from 
New York, Commissioner of Immigration 
Hernandez has instructed inspectors to 
strictly enforce the decree regulating the 
landing of foreign actors and actresses in 
Havana. 

The decree provides that a bond must 
be furnished the department for the pro- 
tection of the artist, and in the case of 
women artists, legal permission of their 
husbands. If they are under age and 
single, legal permission of their parents 
or guardians is required. Single actresses, 
twenty-one years of age or over, do not 
have to furnish permission to land. 


Woman's Divinity Degree 
OR the first time in the 500 years’ his- 


tory of Edinburgh University, a de- 
gree in Divinity was recently conferred 


upon a woman, Miss Elizabeth G. K. 


Hewat. 


Woman Appointed Director | 


HE newly organized woman’s bureau 
of the National Association of manu- 
facturers is a recognition of the growing 
importance of women in and to industry. 
Mrs. Marguerite B. Benson is director 
of the ‘bureau. Its work will be of edu- 
cational nature, and its activities will be 
based on comprehensive studies of social 
and economic questions raised by wide- 
spread employment of women in fac- 
tories, etc. 
Mrs. Benson is a native of Chicago. 
She has specialized in the study of legis- 


lation affecting employed women for a. 


number of years. 


Hurt, But Writes Story 


HE tradition of the newspaper pro- 


fession, which calls on the reporter to 
get out his story regardless of personal 
cost, has been carried on by the daughter 
of John W. Davis, former presidential 
candidate. 

Not even a taxicab that tumbled her 
headlong in the street could stop Mrs. 
William Adams, Mr. Davis’ daughter, in 
the pursuit of her profession as a reporter 
for the Associated Press. 

Mrs. Adams’ assignment was to get an 
interview with Mrs. Elizabeth Rogers of 
the National Woman’s Party on women 
in politics. She got the interview, but 


while returning to write it she was bowled | 


over and badly shaken up by a taxicab. 
Mrs. Adams continued to the office, wrote 
her story and turned it in. Then she asked 
permission to go home for several days’ 


Feminist Notes 


More Women Lawyers 


MONG the two hundred and fifty-six 

candidates recently admitted to the 
bar of New York State, eleven were 
women. 


Woman Heads Rail Offices 


RLANDO is the only city in the 
United States where the city rail- 
road passenger ticket office is operated en- 
tirely by women, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Chamber of Commerce. 
Orlando is also the largest city in the 
United States where a woman is the city 
an Julia 
Chapman holds this unique inisihtian. 

Miss Chapman came from Newberry, 
N. C., with her parents when she was nine 
years old. She considers herself a Flori- 
dian. When she was 15 she started work 
in a book store. Since, she has been in 
a number of lines, but the railroad: busi- 
ness met her fancy and her success is ex- 


- emplified by her present position. 


In addition to her work in the business 


world, she finds time to teach a Sunday 
school class in the First Presbyterian 


Church. She is also prominent in choral 
work of the city. 


_ Woman Gets Post in Lords 


OR the first time in English history 

a woman is to take charge of an im- 
portant office in the House of Lords. The 
1st of February Miss H. F. M. Court be- 
comes head of the Costing and Accounts 
Department to succeed the present Re- 
ceiver of Fees and Examiner of Acts, 
H. P. Norris, who has held the office for 
forty-four years. 

Miss Court will have three assistants, 
all women. Among the duties of the 
department are the receiving of all fees 
due from legal proceedings in the House 
of Lords, and the registration of bills not 
emanating from the Government. 


Finds Women in Slavery 


REPORT that the Papuan natives 
are hurrying the destruction of their 
race by virtually making slaves of their 


women is brought back by Frank Anstey, | 


Federal labor leader, from the Papuan 
gold fields. 

Native men, he says, are loading their 
wives with packs weighing up to 130 
pounds, compelling them to carry these 
loads through mountainous country and 
generally treating them as slaves. He 
tells of how many women, unable to bear 
the burden, are left lying by the roadside. 


Only One Woman Lawyer 
EVADA has only one woman lawyer, 
Felice Cohn of Reno. 


Equal Rights 


LTHOUGH there are still only 
twenty-five women on the faculties 


of high schools in Germany, according to 
reports received here, most of these have 


qualified since 1918, and the number is 
increasing. 


Mary Cassatt Honored 


ARY CASSATT, an outstanding fig- 

ure in art through a long life which 

ended last year, is honored by a memorial 

exhibition of prints in the New York Pub- 
lic Library. 

Miss Cassatt, a Pennsylvanian, was 

best known as a painter. Many may now 


learn of a new side to her industry in 


which she proved as capable as in her 
major work. 


Girl Rat Catchers 
HILE most women are still sup- 
posed to shriek or shudder over the 
advent of a rat, London has two girls who 
just love rats, who always have loved rats, 
and who today catch, and kill the vicious 
little pests, with no more qualms than the 
average entomologist catches a butterfly. 
They are Kitty and Nellie Jarvis, aged 
respectively twenty-two and twenty, and 
they are the only women professional rat- 
catchers in Britain, and it is believed, the 
world. Their father has been a profes- 
sional rat-catcher almost from birth, and 
his whole family (seven in number) has 
been brought up to the profession which 
is a profitable one to experts. 


A Double Standard of Morals 


NCIENT methods of punishment for 

unfaithful harem, wives still survive 

in Turkistan, according to Lieutenant- 

Colonel P. T. Etherton, noted traveler and 

explorer who recently returned from a 
tour of that country. 

“In the heart of Asia,” Etherton de- 
clared, “‘there is a formidable punishment 
for her who is detected in unfaithfulness. 
The lady is seated upon a donkey facing 
its tail, her face is blackened and she is 
then led through the bazaars exposed to 
the jeers of the crowd. A crier proceeds 
the donkey, proclaiming the enormity of 
her crime. 


“After being the butt for all kinds of 


missles for a distance of two miles she 


is naturally in a horrible state. One ruler 
took relentless action against an offender, 
for he had the lady bundled in a sack and 
beaten to death with clubs.” 


No case is on record of similar treat- 
ment being accorded a faithless spouse 
of the male sex. 
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Home-Making Husbands 


topic of home-making husbands, for I 
actually possess one. Last winter, 
when we were living in America, I re- 
turned one evening from giving a lecture 
in New York to the small university town 
which was temporarily our home, to find 
our apartment gaily cleaned and polished, 
with scarlet carnations flaunting their ex- 
travagant heads from blue vases, and an 
appetising tea upon a tray set temptingly 
beside my writing desk. My train had 
arrived rather earlier than we expected, 
and I surprised my husband with the car- 
pet sweeper and the polishing rag still in 
his hands. He greeted me with a depre- 
cating air of conscious, if somewhat un- 
conventional, achievement. | 
His expectation that I should be 
pleased was certainly not unfounded. I, 
being no lover of the domestic arts, 
though I feel intense admiration for all 
who enjoy them and are able to reduce 
their enjoyment to efficiency, realized as 
I beheld the immaculately polished floors 
and carefully dusted tables, that my hus- 
band had other talents besides that. of 
writing political philosophy. Hencefor- 
ward, in response to my tactfully directed 
praises, he undertook to clean the bath 
and the boots, and to work the carpet 
sweeper while I tidied and dusted, and a 
new solution for the problem of combin- 
ing marriage with a career leapt into be- 
ing before my entranced eyes. 


| CAN speak from experience on this 


OR the benefit of those horrified, yet 
F still sceptical, husbands who surrepti- 
tiously read this page after their wives 
have gone to bed, and enjoy it better than 
anything else in the paper, it should here 
be explained in America many are 
called to the cooking stove and the wash- 
tub, but very few respond. In the land 
of liberty and prosperity more money can 
be made in almost any walk of life than 
in domestic service; in consequence the 
average householder must either pay £20 
a month for a cook or do without one. 
As neither University Professors nor 
women journalists have, at any rate in 
the early stages of their careers, £20 a 


month to fling about on cooks, my hus- © 


band and I decided, in the current aes- 
thetic phraseology, to “eat out,” but the 
problem of the unmade beds and the un- 
dusted rooms remained with us. 

Since I had to contemplate many ab- 
sences due to lecture engagements, I be- 
gan by arranging for an Italian student 
to come in daily and clean our apartment, 
but when I discovered that he took two 
hours to do what I could do in twenty 
minutes, and was an adept at spending 

half an hour on shaking three mats in the 


By Vera Brittain 
Reprinted from the Yorkshire Post 
(England) of January 3, 1927. 


garden, I decided that 2s. 1d. an hour 
was altogether too much to pay for the 
privilege. Reluctantly I abandoned two 


hours each morning — a precious two 


hours, capable of being devoted to the 
construction of a three-guinea article— 
to serving the tutelary deities of sweeping 
and dusting. But as soon as I discovered 
my husband’s talent for housework and 
he began to share it with me, the daily 
tasks seemed to disappear like magic, and 
as many articles were written and lec- 
tures given as though I had possessed a 
real live housekeeper. 


N giving me this domestic assistance my 
husband was only taking his cue from 
the average American husband in our 
small town. Owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining any kind of service, and to the 
fact that their wives are often contrib- 
uting as much as themselves to the family 
exchequer, American husbands are, on the 
whole, much more co-operative and rea- 
sonable than the English variety. Most 
English husbands are still terribly pam- 
pered, and it would do some of them 
good to see professors and lawyers and 
business men amiably clearing their fire- 
places and mending their furnaces, mop- 
ping floors and drying plates, bathing 
their babies and helping to nurse their 


sick children through measles and influ- 


enza. America, with her thousands of 
business and professional women, has not 
yet overcome the domestic difficulties of 
ordinary family life, largely because she 
has created her civilization by means of 
a series of mechanical short-cuts to effi- 
ciency; but at least she has succeeded in 
abolishing the sacred immunity of the 


male from all forms of housework. 


ND why, after all, should the male 
have this immunity, whatever his cir- 
cumstances? Why should there be a gen- 


eral assumption that, where husband and 


wife each have professional occupations, 
work for the same number of hours, and 
return home at the same time, the wife 
alone should be the home-maker? Women, 
as I discovered the night that I came back 
from New York, enjoy just as much as 


men the pleasures of a warm fire, a pleas- 


ant meal, and a welcoming companion; 
the male half of the community has not 
the monopoly of fatigue, of the desire for 
leisure, of the longing to be waited on 
and comforted when weary. In _ house- 
holds where both partners are working. 
and cannot afford a housekeeper, why 
should not the very real pleasures of a 
home be enjoyed in turns? 


No doubt many husbands of the more 
adaptable type would even welcome such 
an arrangement. Most men have strong 
domestic instincts; I sometimes suspect 
that their generosity in assigning the 
home to woman as her “sphere,” arises 
from an unconscious longing to occupy 
that sphere themselves. When the excel- 
lent nine to five o’clock citizen, the back- 
bone of our modern civilization, returns 
home from his office, he invariably occu- 
pies himself with “something about the 
house” — a little carpentry, or a little 
clock winding, or perhaps a little garden- 
ing. 

Because, however, most men have been 
brought up by their mothers to think that 
the performance of any necessary house- 
hold duty is rather derogatory, the 
worthy citizen usually occupies himself 
with some quite superfluous form of 


domesticity, such as knocking up a use- 


less cupboard for which no space can be 
found, or moving his grandfather’s por- 
trait from the dining room to the drawing 


room, or painting the hen house red in- 


stead of green. 


[* these days our ideas of what is de- 
rogatory are changing very rapidly. Our 
Victorian ancestors believed that it was 
derogatory for a girl whose father could 
“keep” her to train for any kind of use- 
ful occupation, but if today she uses her 
fortunate circumstances as an excuse for 
remaining idle, it is her idleness that is 
thought to be humiliating. Just in the 
Same way we are beginning to wonder a 
little why it should be more undignified to 
clear a table than, for instance, to empty 
a lawn mower. 

Necessary work, provided that the shib- 
boleth of its derogatoriness has been an- 
nihilated, may be just as pleasing as the 
entirely useless kind. It is quite as enter- 
taining to arrange flowers as to alter pic- 
tures, to polish a table as to paint a hen- 
house, and much more amusing to make 
a pudding than to knock up a cabinet. 

If only the young mothers of today will 
bring up their sons to be as capable as 
their daughters, they will go far towards 
solving the marriage problem of tomor- 
row. All small children love “helping” 
the grown-ups with any kind of house — 
work, and the litle boys who learn to wash 


cups and clean brasses while they are still 


in the nursery will not regard such work 
as beneath them in the after-years when 
they ‘become husbands. I think that the 
ideal households of the future will be 
those in which, by labor saving devices, 
all necessary domestic work has been re- 
duced to a minimum, and that which is 
left is shared between the men and women 
who take delight in —s homes for 
each other. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


To remove all forms of the subjection of 
women. 


LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 


throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


Brwerg Joint Resolution Number 11. 
House Joint Resolution Number 81. 


Introduced in the Senate, December 8, 1925, 
by Senator Curtis. 
Imtroduced in the House of Representatives, 
December 16, 1925. 
by D. R. ANTHONY. 


Startling Example 


HE practical importance of the Federal Equal Rights Amendment as a 
means toward securing justice for American women is well indicated 
by recent events in Oklahoma. According to an Associated Press dispatch 


‘women will not be permitted to hold major State offices in Oklahoma. 


The lower house of the Legislature decided so on January 15 in refusing 
to pass a bill that would submit the question to a vote of the people. 


The offices from which women are barred are Governor, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Attorney-General, Treasurer, Secretary of State, Auditor, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and State Examiner and Inspector. 

The audacity of this action on the part of the Oklahoma Legislature fairly 
takes one’s breath away, particularly in view of the fact that all that the 
women asked was that the question be submitted to a referendum. It was not 
necessary for the Oklahoma Legislature to assume a particle of responsibility 


in the matter; all that was required was permission for the voters to express 


their will. 


The wisdom of the founders of our Government in incorporating the funda- 
mental rights of citizenship in the Federal Constitution, instead of leaving 
the issue to the various States, is amply vindicated in this instance. Under 
the Constitution it would be quite impossible for the Oklahoma Legislature to 
deny to all men the right to hold high public office simply on account of 
their sex. 


This episode throws into bold relief the fact that women are not included 
in the provisions of the Fourteenth Amendment. : 

This amendment, it will be recalled, states specifically that “No State shall 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States, * * * nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” | | i 


When the Lucretia Mott Amendment becomes a part of the fundamental 


— law of the land, action such as that taken by the Oklahoma Legislature will 


no longer be possible. | | 


If the object of the Constitution of the United States is, as the preamble 
states, “to establish justice,” surely no time should be lost in adding the 
Federal Equal Rights Amendment to its provisions. 


Vindicating Its Usefulness : 


HE right of a married woman to apply for a copyright in her own name, 
L and to be granted the copyright in that name, was admitted by the copy- 

right office when it granted a copyright to Virginia Douglas Hyde of 
Denver, Colorado. Miss Hyde, as she is known in her writing, was denied a 
copyright in that name for her song, “How Old Is Anne?” She appealed to 
the National Woman’s Party, which took up the case to prove the right of a 
married woman to use her own name in a copyright, as it had already proved 
the right of a married woman to use her own name on a passport. A deputa- 
tion of the National Woman’s Party called on the Register of Copyrights on 


_ December 20 and presented the legal aspects of the case. 


At the time the Register of Copyrights declared that it was not a deter- 
mined policy of his office to deny a married woman the right to use her own 


name in copyrighting her work, but that it was the usual custom to require 


the use of the husband’s name. 


This statement, as well as a statement the Register of Copyrights sent to 
the New York Evening Post, was published previously in Equa. Ricurs. 
Last week, however, Mabel Vernon, at National Headquarters of the Woman’s 
Party, received a telegram from Miss Hyde, saying that she had received her 
copyright papers in her own name, and thanking the Woman’s Party for its 
interest and its success in establishing this right for married women. 

This is but one of many instances which prove the necessity for having in 
the field a woman’s organization whose specific object is the safeguarding of 
the rights of women. Had Miss Hyde stood alone without the backing of a 


powerful group of like-minded women, it might have taken months, or even 
years, to establish her claim. 


We rejoice that we were able to be of assistance to Miss Hyde, and for our 
part we thank her for the contribution she has made toward securing a very 
significant right for the women in her chosen profession. | 
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Wage-Earning Women Oppose 48-Hour Law 


BJECTION to special restrictive 
() laws for women in industry was 
voiced again at a further hearing 

of the New, York State Industrial Survey 
Commission, held in the Bar Association 
- Building, New York City, on January 12, 
when the Woman’s Party presented an- 
other group of wage-earning women in op- 
position to the proposed 48-hour law for 
women, and in favor of the repeal of the 


existing law prohibiting women from 


working after 10 P. M. as waitresses in 
restaurants, as elevator operators, except 
in hotels, as clerks in drug and candy 
stores, and at newsstands. | 

Mrs. Frances G. Roberts, a member of 
the Industrial Council of the Woman’s 
Party, a former waitress in the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin, and now in charge of the food de- 
partment in one of New York’s largest 
restaurants, opposed a 48-hour law for 
women because of the desire of so many 
of the women in her department for over- 
time work, with the extra pay that goes 


with it. The proposed law provides for 


twelve weeks’ overtime throughout the 


year, upon notice by the employer to the 


State Industrial Board, but Mrs. Roberts 
was emphatic in declaring that such an 
arrangement would not meet the require- 
ments of the woman worker. The law, if 
passed, would discriminate against wom- 


en, in her opinion. “If there is a law,” 


she said, “it should apply to both men 
and women.” 

~ Mrs. Roberts also complained that since 
the law prohibiting women from working 
in restaurants after 10 P. M. had gone 
into effect, women workers had been re- 
placed by men, and that men working in 
restaurants on four-hour shifts at night 
receive as much as the women who work 
twice that time during the day, because 
the tips are better at night, owing to the 
after-theatre crowds. Emanuel Koveleski, 
who represents the American Federation 
of Labor on the commission, championed 
the proposed 48-hour law and also the ex- 
isting law prohibiting women from work- 
ing in restaurants after 10 P. M., which 
legislation, he said, he had been instru- 
mental in having had passed. He asked 
Mrs. Roberts whether she was aware that 
in many low-grade restaurants conditions 
were very bad and afforded perils to the 
health and morals of women workers. 
Mrs. Roberts suggested that the proper 
remedy would be to improve conditions 
instead of passing arbitrary laws affect- 
ing all women workers; that it has been 
her experience as a waitress and restau- 
rant worker that there are as many op- 
portunities for a woman’s morals to be 
imperiled in any occupation at 11 o’clock 
in the morning as at 11 o’clock at night; 


By Jane Norman Smith 


that the great majority of wage-earning 
women are quite capable of protecting 
their own morals without the aid of laws. 
She further said that women workers do 
not ask for these restrictive laws and 
know nothing about them until they are 
placed upon the statute books. “They are 


beginning to wake up, and as more and 
“more women are affected by them they 


will raise such a yell that you will have 
to repeal them.” 
Miss Nellie Kunze and Margaret Za- 


brizi, who are employed in the manufac- 


ture of food in the same restaurant, both 
opposed a 48-hour law, on the ground that 
its enforcement would deprive them of the 
right to work overtime; that they now 
have eight hours actual work each day, 
but frequently wish to earn extra money 
by overtime work. | 

Mrs. Helen Cavanaugh, the mother of 
two small children, and at present with- 
out paid employment, opposed the law. 
Mrs. Cavanaugh lost her job on the Brook- 
lyn-Manhattan Transit Railroad when the 
law restricting the hours of women was 
passed. She then secured a position as 
elevator operator in one of the large office 
buildings in the business section of the 
city, where she received a lower salary 
than she was paid by the railroad. She 
had been in her new position but a short 
time when a law was passed requiring 
employers to provide seats for women ele- 
vator operators. Again all the women 
were dismissed and replaced by men. Mr. 
Koveleski, the labor member, asked wheth- 
er she had been a member of the union 
when she worked on the railroad. “TI cer- 
tainly was a member,” was the reply. “I 
had my union card and we took the oath 
with the men to stand by each other, but 
you (the men’s unions) did not go to Al- 
bany and stand by ws when we tried to 
get exemption from the law.” 
Mrs. Ella Whyte, a printer in the em- 
ploy of the Hamilton Bank Note Com- 
pany of Brooklyn, opposed a 48-hour law 
for women, on the ground that she and 
other women in the factory where she is 
employed wish the right to work over- 
time. “The women in our plant can very 
easily be replaced by men, and that will 


probably happen if the law passes.” Her: 


factory works on a 48-hour schedule. 
Mrs. Helen Seymour, a mechanic em- 
ployed in an electrical plant having a 48- 
hour schedule, also opposed the proposed 
law because of its prohibition of overtime 


work. Her employer, she stated, does not 


demand overtime work, but she and other 
employes frequently desire it in order to 
make extra money. 


Miss Helen W. Williams of the employ- 
ment department of the Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Company, where a 48-hour schedule 
is in operation, and where about 1100 men 
and 600 women are employed, the ma- 
jority of whom are mature women, gave 
the same reasons as the other women for 
opposing the proposed law, and also 
stated that most of the women in that 
factory opposed it. 


Mrs. May Jensen, who has been em- 
ployed for several years in various depart- 
ments of Loft’s Candy Factory, Long Is- 
land City, where about 700 women and 
500 men are working on a 48-hour sched- 
ule, and where the work is largely piece- 
work, opposed the proposed law, and also 
stated that the women in that factory op- 
pose it. Here, again, the women do not 
want to be prohibited by law from over- 
time work, with the extra money paid 
for it. : 

Mrs. Margaret K. Firth, a member of 
the Industrial Council of the Woman’s 
Party, a member of Typographical Union 
No. 6, and now employed at night in a 
newspaper office, said that the law, if 
passed, would affect her and other women 
printers, and should not pass unless made 
to apply to men as well as women. Mrs. 
Firth is one of the women printers who 
lost her job at night when the 54-hour law 
passed. Women printers in newspaper 
offices, after a strenuous fight and the ex- 
penditure of much time and money, finally 
secured exemption from the provisions of 
the law. 

Mrs. Ada Wolff, another printer work- 
ing on the night shift of a newspaper, and 
a member of Typographical Union No. 6, 


appeared before the commission at the 


November hearing in opposition to a 48- 
hour law for women. 


te the wage-earning women appearing 


before the commission on January 12, 
few had ever spoken in public before. They 
were all cross-examined by various mem- 
bers of the commission, and, without ex- 
ception, they met every question with a 
direct and convincing reply, which was 
quite refreshing in comparison with the 
clouding of the issue by some of the speak- 
ers who appeared for the law. It was ap- 
parent to the most casual listener that 
the evidence given by these women, who 
are actually employed in industry, was 
based rot upon theory, but upon a prac- 
tical knowledge of working conditions and 
of their own desires and needs. 


It has been admitted at the hearings 
that 75 per cent. of the workers of the 
State are on piece-work. One of the points 
brought out by women workers who are 
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opposed to a 48-hour law for women is 
that in seasonal trades, with many lay- 
offs and much work at overtime wages 
crowded into short periods, women work- 
ers are certainly at a disadvantage and 
less valuable to the employer when they 
are prohibited by law from working over 
a certain number of hours. While the 
women suffer the loss incurred by a lay- 
off, they cannot make up this loss in the 
busy season by working as many hours of 
overtime as the unrestricted men, and, as 


the price of commodities rises to the limit — 


of peak wages, the woman’s pay envelope 
is always inadequate to meet expenses, 
even though her necessities are as great 
or greater than those of the men in her 
trade. | 

At the January 14 hearing before the 
commission the Woman’s Party filed with 
the commission a petition containing the 
names of over 900 women, who are actual- 
ly working in industry, against the pass- 
age of a 48-hour law or any other re- 
strictive labor law applying to women 
alone, and in the data recorded with the 


Equal Rights 
| 


commission called attention to the state- 
ment made by Dr. Elizabeth Faulkner 
Baker, in her book, “Protective _Legisla- 
tion, With Special Reference to Women 
in the State of New York,” to the effect 
that “there exist no unquestioned facts 
upon which to form an impartial judg- 
ment, and the continuous enactment of 
these statutes has been based upon im- 
pression and good intention principally,” 
and that there is danger of restriction in- 
stead of protection for women in these 
laws, many of which handicap women. 


The Report 


J‘ HE Treasurer’s report for the past 
Bi five years, which is printed in this 
issue, tells a story of remarkable 
achievement during the five years since 
the Woman’s Party launched its present 
campaign for complete Equal Rights be- 
tween men and women. It tells, too, a 
story of remarkable devotion to the Equal 
Rights movement on the part of the mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Party. | 
During the suffrage days the Woman’s 
Party was famed among suffrage organi- 
zations for its success in raising money— 
but it has had even greater success during 
the five years of the Equal Rights cam- 
paign. During these past five years the 


National Headquarters has raised for the 


Equal Rights campaign (exclusive of 
what has been raised and spent by the 
State branches), over half a million dol- 


lars. Since the Woman’s Party was or- | 


ganized in 1913, it has raised altogether 
up until December of this year, (through 
the National Headquarters), over a mil- 
lion three hundred-thousand dollars, or to 
be exact $1,320,963.48. 

During the past five years the Woman’s 
Party campaign has centered around the 
Equal Rights Amendment which the 
Woman’s Party drafted and introduced 
in Congress. In addition to the Equal 
Rights Amendment, the Woman’s Party 
has drafted, introduced in Congress and 
campaigned for bills to give suffrage to 
the women of Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines; a bill to protect the citizenship 
rights of American women marrying 
foreigners; a bill to give jury service and 
other measures of equality to women of 
the national capital. The total cost of 
this Congressional campaign including 
form letters to members of Congress, 
printing, postage, lawyers’ fees, stenog- 
raphers’ salaries, etc., has been, as shown 
by the Treasurer’s report, approximately 
$1,000 a year. This small expense has 
been made possible by the fact that the 
Congressional chairman of the Woman’s 
Party and her assistants have paid their 
own expenses in connection with the work 
as well as contributed their time without 


charge. 


During these five years the Woman’s 


Party has also drafted 527 Equal Rights 
bills for State legislatures and has aided 
in securing 60 Equal Rights laws. The 
total cost of the work with the State legis- 
latures including the salaries of legisla- 
tive secretaries, stenographers, printing, 


ecard cataloging, postage and traveling 


expenses of organizers and speakers, has 


been about $1,000 a year. This remark- 


ably small amount has also been made 
possible by the fact that the legislative 
leaders in the States have in nearly every 


qgase contributed their services free of 


charge and paid their own expenses. 

The Woman’s Party, during these five 
years, has organized Equal Rights dele- 
gations to the President, to members of 


_ Congress, to the Governors of States and 


members of State legislatures; it has or- 
ganized Equal Rights hearings before 
committees of Congress and before legis- 
latures all over the country. This work 
has fallen largely upon the National Ex- 
ecutive Department and is included in the 
$8,000 a year, approximately, which ac- 
cording to the Treasurer’s report, has 
been expended. | 

The Woman’s Party, during these five 
years, has campaigned for women for 
elective and appointive offices and has 
endeavored to assist qualified women to 


gain seats in Congress, in State legisla- 


tures and in local government bodies. The 
cost of these campaigns has been $8,044.02. 


This small amount has again been made 


possible by the fact that the speakers 
have contributed their services free of 
charge and have frequently paid their own 
traveling expenses. 

The Woman’s Party campaign for the 
rights of women under the administration 
of the law has included work for a single 
moral standard, for the right of married 
women to keep their own names, for the 
promotion of women to positions of equal 


authority and salary with men wherever 


Government funds are used. The cost of 
this work has also been borne by the Na- 


tional Executive Department and is in 


the $8,000 a year referred to above which 
has been devoted to this department. 


The Woman’s Party has, during these 
five years, conducted a nation-wide and 
exhaustive study of the discriminations 
against women in the law, so that for the 
first time the extent of the legal disabili- 
ties of women is known. The total cost of 
this work including the salaries of legal 
staff, stenographers, postage, printing, 
etc., has been $33,019.76, or a little over 
$6,000 a year. : 

The Woman’s Party has created and 
distributed an Equal Rights literature 
setting forth the handicaps upon women. 
The total cost including the printing of 


pamphlets, postage, typing, etc., has been 


$8,773.26 for the five years, or a little 
over $1,000 a year. This small amount 
is due to the fact that nearly all of the 
literature has been writen by members 
of the Woman’s Party without charge. 
The Woman’s Party has published for 
the past three years a weekly magazine 
in the juterest of the Equal Rights move- 
ment. The total cost of publishing the 


Magazine for the three years including 


printing, typing, cuts, photographs, post- 
age and salaries has been $24,948.80 or 
about $8,000 a year. This has in turn 
largely been covered by the subscriptions. 

During these five years, the Woman’s 
Party has organized permanent branches 
in 39 States. The cost of this work, in- 
cluding the salaries and traveling ex- 
penses of organizers, rent of halls for 
meetings, printing, etc., has been $21,- 
949.63 for the five years or about $4,000 a 
year. Each of the branches when estab- 
lished upon its own feet has taken over the 
organizing work within the State, so that 
the amount demanded from the national 
treasury for organizing work has grown 
less each year as State branch after State 
branch has been established. 

In the international field the Woman’s 
Party, during these five years, has car- 
ried the Equal Rights issue before the 
Interparliamentary Union composed of 
members of Parliament of all nations, be- 
fore the International Suffrage Alliance 
and before other international gatherings. 
It has co-operated with the Feminist ef- 
fort of other countries as in the London 
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suffrage procession last summer. It has 
formed an International Advisory Coun- 
cil consisting of 45 of the foremost Femin- 
ists of other lands and representing 26 
nations; and it is also represented on the 
Open Door Council, an international 
Feminist body recently launched by Brit- 
ish Feminists. The cost of this interna- 
tional work, including correspondence, 
translating, printing literature in French 
and German, press work, rent of Paris 
headquarters, sending delegations to three 
international conventions, etc., has been 
approximately $9,000. 

The largest single expenditure during 
these five years has been the purchase of 
the National Headquarters in Washing- 
ton, at a cost of $155,752.28. It was an 
act of great faith and vision when the 
National Council in the spring of 1921 
under the leadership of Elsie Hill as 
national chairman, and Maud Younger 
as chairman of the Housing Committee, 
purchased these Headquarters and took 
upon their shoulders a large mortgage. 
This mortgage has been entirely paid off, 
so that the property is now entirely free 
from mortgage or debt of any kind. After 
taking the presidency of the Woman’s 
Party in the autumn of 1921, Mrs. Bel- 
mont with great generosity, reimbursed 
the Woman’s Party treasury for pay- 
ments it had already made on the Head- 
quarters and paid off the balance still 
due so that the entire Headquarters be- 
came her gift to the organization. 

The Headquarters was in a delapidated 
condition when purchased by the Wom- 
an’s Party. There was no hot water sys- 
tem, no electric lights in most of the 
building, the paper was falling from the 
walls, the plumbing was antiquated and 
leaking, the roof was in bad repair, the 
furnace was out of order—in fact the 


building was hardly habitable. During 
these five years, the Woman’s Party has 
spent $29,134.69 on repairing the build- 
ing and with this small amount has put 
the Headquarters into such condition that 
all of the building is usable and all of 
the bed rooms are rentable. Altogether 
$24,016.66 has been taken in by the treas- 


-ury from the rental of rooms at the 


Headquarters and at present over $1,200 
a month rental is received from the rooms 
each month, which—according to the esti- 
mate of expenditures on the Headquarters 
for the coming year—should bring in 


- approximately $6,000 net income for the 


year 1927 from the rental of rooms, 


above all expenses of running the Head- 
quarters. 


HE total cost of administering the 
Headquarters during the past five 
years, including wages, housekeepers’ sal- 
ary, fuel, electricity, gas, laundry, garden- 
ing, supplies, has been $32,266.03. The 
cost to the Woman’s Party of its National 


Headquarters after the income from the 


rental of rooms has been deducted, and 
after taxes and insurance have been paid, 
has been only approximately $3,000 a 
year. Moreover this average outlay of 


$3,000 a year on the Headquarters is 


now, it is believed, a thing of the past, as 
the Headquarters has now been brought 
to the point where it should henceforth 
bring in an income for the organization. 

The total amount spent, according to 
the Treasurer’s report, upon the furnish- 
ing of the Headquarters, during the five 
years, has been only $4,382.25. This small 
amount is due to the fact that the Head- 
quarters has been furnished almost en- 
tirely by gifts and loans of beautiful his- 
toric pieces, so that few purchases have 
been required. 
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The Woman’s Party has borrowed $47,- 
990.60 during the five years for the repair- 
ing of Headquarters, for the legal re- 
search work, etc., of this, only $8,700 still 
remains to be repaid and this is covered 
by outstanding pledges to the Woman’s 


Party amounting in all to over $44,000. 
At the conclusion of these five years the 


Woman’s Party now possesses a National — 


Headquarters in Washington of an esti- 
mated value of three-quarters of a million 
dollars. It possesses a Feminist library 
which is probably the most complete and 
valuable in the world. It possesses the 
beginnings of a Feminist art gallery in 
the well-known marble statutes of the 
three suffrage pioneers—Lucretia Mott, 
Susan B. Anthony, and Elizabeth Cady 


Stanton, and a priceless statue of Joan 
of Are. It has begun an endowment fund 


with over $1,000 as a nucleus. All of its 
property is entirely paid for and clear of 
debt. 

And particularly heartening is the fact 
that the total cost, during the past five 
years, of raising, keeping and disbursing 
this more than half million dollars has 
been only a little over $7,000. This in- 
cludes the salary of a bookkeeper, the fees 
of a certified public accountant for audit- 
ing, printing, mimeographing and postage 
on appeals for funds, expenses of files, 
cards and traveling expenses. 
This small sum is again due to the fact 
that the treasurers have served without 
salary, and that all who have participated 
in the raising of the half million dollars 
have done so without salary or commis- 
sion. The half million dollars has been 
raised entirely by the officers and mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Party and not by 
professional money raisers, so that all the 
money contributed has gone directly into 
the Equal Rights campaign. 


Summary of Receipts and Disbursements 
For Equal Rights Campaign February 25, 1921 to December 9, 1926 


RECEIPTS. 


Gift of Headquarters by Mrs. Belmont 
(purchase price) .$155,752.28 
General contributions and membership re- ; 
241, 


ceipts ......... 
462.59 


Collections at meetings... 

Royalties on newspaper articles ‘ 

Collected by House Furnishing Committee 4, eg 30 
Interest on bank account 4.33 


Rent of rooms at Headquarters 


Sale of literature and stationery 1,195.68 
Sale of regalia, banners, costumes and 

badges, photographs, pins, amendment 

seals, etc., newspapers and copies of 

636.03 
Sale of tickets for benefits and meetings... 1,219.55 
Sale of various articles at Christmas sales, 

Advertising in Equa. RIGHTS 399.00 
Dividends on Endowment Fund stock........ 193.87 
Meals served at 658.62 
Miscellaneous .... 384.85 
Loans from banks 

Riggs National Bank, ($14,400 | 

since repaid) -$20,000.00 
American Security & Trust Co. 
($1,150 since repaid).......... 4,250.00 
24,250.00 
Reimbursement for legal research work by | 

Woman’s Research Foundation................ 15,002.62 
Loans from individuals (since — in 

Deposits for reservations on “Equal 
Rights Ship” : . 8,805.00 
Refunds . 2,881.15 
Total receipts of National Headquar- 
ters from February 25, 1921, to De- 
cember 9, 1926 $499,931.90 


Total disbursements of National Head- 
quarters from et 25, 1921, to De- 
cember 9, 1926. 499,904.16 


Balance December 9, 1926 $27.74 


FOR PUBLICATION OF EQUAL RIGHTS MAGA- 
ZINE, FEBRUARY, 1923, TO JULY 31, 1926. 

Total receipts reported by Committee on 
Publication of Equa, RIGuHTs, February, 


1923, to July 31, 1926.......... . $24,978.39 
Total disbursements reported by Commit- 
tee on Publication of EquaL RIGuHTs, 
February, 1923, to July 31, 1926............ 24,948.80 
Balance July 31, 1926.... $29.59 
Total receipts for Equal Rights campaign 
(including receipts from Committee on 
Publication of Equa. Rients to July 31, 
1926) from February 25, 1921, to De- 
cember 9, 1926.... $524,910.29 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Purchase of National oars prop- 
erty, Washington, D. C. (donated by 
Mrs. Belmont) $155,752.28 
Improvements and repairs to National 
Headquarters . 29,134.69 
Taxes on Headquarters property 6,274.97 
Insurance on Headquarters property.......... 3,355.27 
Personal taxes 112.93 
Furnishings of National Headquarters........ 4,382.25 
Moving to 714.90 
Rent of temporary peanenencere in Bond 
Building, Washington, D. 558.33 
Water rent of 116.85 
Carpenter work at National Headquarters 1,340.50 


Dedication of Headquarters (press work, 
amplifiers, banners, regalia, postage, 


printing, invitations, stenographers, 
Reception after dedication of sonreseanadl 
ters . 340.30 
Hospitality— 
(Entertaining foreign guests and legis- 
lative workers for Equal Rights 
Amendment at National Headquarters, 
meetings, receptions, garden parties, 
teas, etc.) 2,362.23 
Headquarters Administration— 
(Wages, fuel, electric light, gas, laundry, : 
general supplies, gardening, house- 
keeper’s salary) 32,266.03 
Executive Department— 
(Headquarters, secretaries, stenog- 
Yaphers, printing, mimeographing, 
postage, telephone and telegraph serv- 
ice, national organizers, etc.).............. 40,949.68 
Finance Department— 
(Expenses of collecting funds, traveling, 
ecard catalogues, postage, 
mimeographing, etc.) 946.32 
Treasury Department— 
(Salary of bookkeeper, blanks, cards, 
files, postage, addressographing, etc.). 5,030.82 
Auditing Accounts .... . 1,245.00 
Membership Department— 
(Secretaries, postage, supplies, addresso- 
graph machine, printing, 6,064.17 
Literature Department— 
(Publication of pamphlets, 
typing, etc.) | 8,773.26 


Organization Department— 
(Salaries and traveling expenses of or- 
ganizers in establishing branches in 
various States, rent of 


etc. ) . 21,494. 
Press Department— 


(Publicity work, salaries of press secre- 
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taries, stenographers, postage, cuts, 
mats, etc.) ... 
Legislative Department— 
(Salaries of legislative secretaries, 
stenographers, printing, card cata- 
logues, postage, traveling expenses)... 5,381.55 


Lawyers’ fees (in connection with draft- 
ing Equal Rights measures) scene 1,253.13 


Legal Research Department— 

(Investigation of the laws of the Nation 
and the various States affecting wom- 
en. Salaries of legal staff, stenog- 
raphers, postage, printing, mimeo- 
graphing) 

Congressional Department— 

(Form letters to members concerning 
amendment, deputatfons to Congress, 
stenographers, printing, postage)........ 4,697.03 

Political Department— 

(Traveling, postage, — 

tions) . 581.80 
Field Research Department— 

(Investigations of industrial conditions 
of women and results of special labor | 
laws for women in the various States) 1,081.02 

EquaL RIGHTS magazine (salaries of as- 


11,099.83 


33,019.76 


sistants) 2,211.98 
Cartoons for EquaL RIGHTS magazine........ 960.00 
Library Department (purchase of books).. 35.65 
Refunds— 

Miscellaneous .. 1,617.21 

Money to old organization 134.35 

To individuals ....... 963.40 


To State branches for State share of 
dues collected by National et 


ters ... 2,423.00 
Repayment of Loans— 
American Security & Trust Company... 1,150.00 
Riggs National Bank 14,100.00 
To individuals ... ‘ 20,740.60 
Interest and revenue stamps...... 3,668.19 
Organization of professional ‘councils......... 113.50 
Organization of Industrial Council.............. 33.35 
Equal Rights play, Washington, D. C......... 45.85 


Western States Conference, Colorado 

Springs, 1923, and Equal Rights Pageant 

in Garden of Gods (traveling expenses, 

press work, bands, costumes, banners, 

printing, etc.) 5,169.34 
Conference of 1922 at National Head- | 

quarters (postage, printing, press work, 

traveling expenses, etc.) 518.95 
Conference of 1923 at, National Head- 

quarters and mass-meeting in Crypt of 

Capitol (printing, postage, press work, 

traveling expenses, etc.) 1,333.97 
Women for Congress, State legislature and . 

local election campaigns (salaries and 

traveling expenses of organizers, ban- 

ners, printing, telegrams, 

ete.) . 8,044.02 
Rental of theatre, 1924 150.00 
Mass-meeting, Belasco Theatre, and depu- 

tation of working women to President, 

1926 (traveling expenses of speakers, 

banners, band, hospitality for speakers, 


posters, rent of theatre, hand-bills, 

press work, etc.).... 1,014.67 
Christmas sale at Headquarters, 1925... 12.51 
Seneca Falls Conference and Equal Rights 

Pageant, 1923 (traveling expenses, press 

work, printing, bands, electrical work, 

postage) 4,145.98 
Westport Conference and Inez Milholland 

Pageant, 1924 (salaries of organizers, 

press secretary, banners, postage, cos- 

tumes, bands, etc.) 6,513.06 
Delegation to convention of International 

League for Peace and Freedom at Dub- 

lin, Ireland, 1926 (traveling expenses, 


postage, ete. ) 110.00 
National ‘Conference, 1926, at Baltimore 
Maryland 8.84 


Woman’s Party delegation in London, Eng- 
land, suffrage procession, July, 1926 
(traveling expenses,’ banners, postage, 


etc.) 
Formation of International Advisory Com- 
mittee (traveling expenses, press work, 
photographs, stenographer, "mimeograph- 
ing, etc.) i... 569.97 
Receptions and hospitality for Interpar- 
liamentary Union and other foreign 
guests, 1925, at National Headquarters 248.12 
Garden Party, May, 1925, in honor of 
International Council of ‘Women at Na- 


238.00 


tional Headquarters ... 167.15 
Signs for meetings, deputations and pro- 

cessions .... 577.68 
Banners, convention badges, regalia....... 408.78 
Bands for meetings and processions 497.85 
Traveling expenses of speakers and or- 

ganizers 2,893.89 
Telegrams .... 920.57 
Postage and circular 98,800.37 
Printing and 5,705.75 
Photographs for press work and literature 1,160.76 
Stenographers and typists 2,316.50 
Clerks 596.50 
Advertising meetings 186.50 
Office supplies, stationery, card — 

filing cabinets, etc 2,533.00 
Addressographing ‘and plates.......... 196.54 
Typewriters (purchases and repairs)........ 513.36 
Rent of safe deposit box 20.00 


Express and freight on banners, literature, | 


 §11.93 
Purchase of copies of ‘Jailed for Free- 

Purchase of Amendment Seals....... 1381.25 
Purchase of 50-50 pins 40.90 
Work at State Legislatures (traveling ex- 

penses of organizers, press work, print- 

ing, postage, etc.)... 5,266.25 
Hearings before Congress ee: ex- 

penses of speakers) 70.00 


International Work— 
(Equal Rights delegation to the conven- 
tion of International Suffrage, Paris, 
1926, correspondence, translating, 
printing literature in French and Ger- 
Man, press work, postage, printing, 4 
vent of Paris headquarters, etc.)......... 8,203.29 


Press Comment 


A Woman AR above the 
Without Blemish smoke of battle 

ae there flies a banner 
Wyoming in the hands of a 
Democrat 


woman, a Joan of 
Are riding her 
white charger. Kept clean are its folds 
from graft and greed and undefiled by the 
touch of corruption—the banner of Wy- 
oming, the banner of the glorious woman- 
hood, held in the hands of a little woman 
Wyoming calls “governor.” 

Governor Nellie Tayloe Ross was true 
to her trust, true to her sex, she was an 
impregnable force against which were 
aimed many poisonous darts. Insidious 
attacks undermined the Wyoming elec- 
torate, as Joan’s friends of old, but she 
stands, an honorable figure in defeat. 

Governor Nellie Tayloe Ross will go 
down into the pages of history as one of 
America’s, one of the world’s greatest 
women. She lives today a far-famed wom- 
and of her period. Of this not one can rob 
her. She holds a hallowed spot within the 
hearts of men and women, good and true, 
throughout the nation as well as of her 
State. 

~The banner she carried is still high, un- 
sullied by the dust and mire fir beneath. 


UDGE FLOR- 
ENCE E. AL- 
LEN of the Ohio 


Women as Jurors 


Houston 
Post-Dispatch 


vors the practice of 


women serving on 
the jury because she believes that women 
on Ohio juries have raised the tone of 
justice, and that the service has been 
beneficial to the women themselves. It is 
good for women to see the seamy side of 
life, in the opinion of this Ohio woman 


judge. Her theory that it is easier to get 


a high type of woman on a jury than the 
same type of man, because men of that 
character are wrapped up in their busi- 
ness and dodge jury duty, is not alto- 
gether tenable, however. 


Chickering 
Deepest and Richest Toned 
PIANO 


Ever Produced 


309 N. Charles St. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Supreme Court fa- 


Phone, Calvert 1764 
HANNA 
Importer 
Linens, Laces of Quality 
322 N. Charles St. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Equal Rights 


Organization of dinner in honor of ap- 
_ pointment of woman as Civil Service 
Commissioner (complimentary tickets, 
ing, postage) . ‘ 753.31 
Miscellaneous _......... 876.79 


Total disbursements of National Head- 
quarters for Equal Rights campaign, 
a, 25, 1921, to December * 


Balance on hand December 9, 1926..... 


£904.16 
27.74 


$499,931.90 


The foregoing statement of Receipts and Disburse- 
ments for the period from December 7, 1912, to De- 
cember 9, 1926, has been compiled from your records 
and has been verified therewith. The receipts de- 
posited in the National Woman’s Party bank ac- 
counts were properly recorded. The cancelled checks 
have been examined and the disbursements from 
these accounts found to have been made vane the 
authority of the — officers. 

Signed) Nuttin A. TRAIL 
| Certified Public Accountant. 
December 11, 1926. 


ASSETS AND hae DECEMBER 9, 1926. 
ssets, 
Land and premises at National Headquar- 
ters, Washington, D. C. (estimated 


value) .... $750,000.00 


Furniture and equipment 
Headquarters, Washington, D. C. (esti- 


mated value)...... 24,382.25 
wu Fund (Mrs. Jacob Riis, Chair- 
man)— 
‘American Telephone & Telegraph 
$711.26 
General Electric stock. 696.00 
1,407.26 


Library on Feminism (gift of Mrs. Bel- 
mont, stored an Security Storage Co., : 
Washi ngton, D. C. Estimated value).... 15,000.00 

Statue of Joan of Are (gift of 
Mrs. Belmont, stored with =e 
curity Storage Co., Washing 3 
ton, D. C. Estimated valaet. “$50, 000.00 

Marble — of Susan B. Anthony 
(gift of Mrs. O. H. P. Bel. 
mont. Estimated value)......... 2,000.00 

Marble bust of Lucretia Mott 
(gift of Mrs. O. H. P. Bel- , 
mont. Estimated value)......... 2,000.00 


Stanton (gift of Mrs. O. H. =f 

Belmont. Estimated bes 2,000.00 
Marble bust of Mrs. O. H. 

Belmont (gift of Mrs. O. H. 

Belmont. Estimated 2,000.00 


58,000.00 
Resources. 
Unpaid pledges to National 
Headquarters .$44,992. 
Surplus on room rental above 
expenses, estimated for the 
year 1927 «+ 6,000.0 
50,992.36 
Note at Riggs National Bank... . $5,600.00 
Note at American Securi rity & 
Trust Co. 3,100.00 
8,700.00 
Excess of Assets (estimated) over 
Liabilities . $891,081.87 


‘THE EMBLEM OF THE N. W. P.. 
(Gilt Bronze Pin) 
PRICE 25 CENTS 
Address Orders to 
Estuer B. McLauGHuin 
51 East 53rd St. New York City 


Please accompany orders with remittance, remember- 
ing 10 cents exchange on checks. 
Order at least four and sell to your friends. 


ALL PROFIT GOES TO THB PARTY. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


FQUAL RIGHTS 
$2.00 a Year 
19 West Chase Street 


Baltimore, Md. 


DAY PRINTING COMPANY 
Printers 
LIGHT AND LOMBARD STREETS 


Entrance on Balderston Street 
BALTIMORE 
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